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THE MAISON DE SANTE. 
Concluded. 


MR - Twoor three hours must have passed in this state of 
ious, yet unreasoning agitation, for I was aroused 
it into one of a still more painful reality, by a broad 
burst of sunshine which flashed into the chamber ; and 
‘4 saw, in utter astonishment, that the sun had already 
“mounted far above the hurizon, and had just forced his 
through a mass of heavy clouds, which had till then 
Ymprisoned his beams. Quick as the light thus break- 
on me, came the recollection of the young English- 
man, and I sprang from my bed with a feeling of horror, 
tthe new-born thought that he too might be in danger, 
Afnot marked for destruction. I speedily dressed, and 
descended the stairs with a rapid foot, careless of whom 
I might disturb, or, if 1 reflected at all, desirous rather 
ofa host of evidence to the daylight scrutiny on which 

I was bent. 

When I reached the door of the doctor’s study, I start- 
ed back, surprised to find it open. I looked in, but could 
distinguish nothing distinctly, the window being still 
closed, and the dull light admitted by the door-way 

. showing no object much beyond it. As I remembered 
the localities of the room, I had no difficulty in groping 
“my way to the one adjoining, where | had a few hours 
»: before left the Englishman asleep. I therefore cautious- 
y walked towards it, and with outstretched arms, and 
© somewhat aided by the dim light, I was soon within it— 
the door being also open. This circumstance caused me 
a pang of suspicion, but I had ‘no time for speculation 
@m my sensations or their causes. I quickly stood by 
the bed-side, and I held my head down to listen for the 

| breathings of the sleeper. I heard no sound. 
~ With an agitation every moment increasing I put 
S forth my hands, and felt in every direction for my 
“friend—for so, in my dread of his peril, I could not help 
tonsidering the stranger. Nothing met my touch but 
the cold sheeting, for the coverlid had been thrown 
aside, and the bed was tenantless. I instantly drew 
ck the window-curtains, and threw the casement open, 
examining the room, I found that every thing be- 

longing to the young man was removed. 

I stood for a while transfixed in surprised alarm. I 

knew not what to conjecture. It was evident that no 
le had taken place. The bed and pillow bore the 
; of the sleeper’s form, but no part of the covering 

t drapery was in the least degree disturbed. Every 
Particle of furniture stood in the places where I had seen 
them the previous night ; and the whole appearance of 
the room gave the lie to my first apprehensions, that it 
“tad been the scene of some violent deed. 
©’ What, then, could have become of the stranger? Had 
me fabricated story lured him away? Had his false 
ftiend returned, and induced him to quit the place to 


. from 


Which he so lately felt himself bound by the strongeet }j..44, 


-walt ties? Or what were the causes of his disappear- 
mate? These questions arose rapidly and together in 
»Ry mind, and ere they could assume the consistency of 
Otillection, he who could best have answered them enter- 
‘the room, and stood before me: this was the chief 
pt. Believing that I saw in his evident amazement 
mt my presence a certain proof of guilt, though I could 
Mat calculate ite extent, I determined not to lose the 
portunity of extorting from his surprise what I had 
th of recovering from his conscience. 
.* You start back, sir! You are astonished to see me 
pare!” said I, in the most peremptory tone of cross- 
“And well I may be, 
luck of so early a visi 
to see.” 


my dear sir: I little expected 
‘y An the person J so ardently 


“You might easily have gratified that wish, did it 
indeed exist ; but | much fear—” 

“ Do you, then, suppose I would disturb you, after 
the agitated evening you passed, for the sake of my 
own anxiety? ‘ou little know me. Could selfish con- 
siderations—” 

“Doctor, I tell you, in one word, this canting and 
cringing will not now avail ; I am not to be trifled with. 
Where is my countryman, whom I left Jast night under 
your care, and who is no longer here? I insist on an 
answer—an ample and immediate answer !” 

“Time, time, my good sir! You shall have a suf- 
ficient reply, and satisfactory, I trust. To gratify my 
friends—” 

“Do not class me among them, sir; I disown the 
title: answer my question !” 

* Pray sit down, my dear sir.” 

“No, sir. 1 swear before heaven not to know repose 
of any kind till this mystery is cleared up, and my coun- 
tryman’s safety secured !” 

* Sir, I honour your feelings: it is thus that English- 
men, by their noble nationality—” 

“Stand off!” exclaimed I, putting an end to this 
broken colloquy: and roughly removing the open hand 
which the insinuating hypocrite had familiarly placed 
on my shoulder, I was hastily quitting the room, vowing 
to take summary means for procuring information, when 
he caught me by the arm, and, with his most sycophan- 
tic tone, entreated me calmly to listen to him. 

“Where is my countryman? Answer me at once, 
and without shuffling or preface !” said I. 

“ Well, then, since you must know it, he is safe and 
well in the garden-house,” replied the doctor. 

These words fell upon me with a heavy and stupify- 
ing weight. I was thoroughly shocked, and stood for 
some minutes silent, while the doctor ran on in a fluent 
and defensive gabble, as I supposed; but I did not com- 
prehend a syllable. 

“Good God!” said I, at length recovering myself, 
“and have you been base enough to break your solemn 
pledge ?” 

“ Heaven forbid!” answered the doctor. “No; the 
word of a man of honour should be as inviolate as—” 

“ What, then, am I to believe that he went quictly and 
of his own accord into that hateful den ?” 

“You may, indeed, believe it, for it is perfectly 
true.” 

“Then let me see him instantly, that I may learn 
from himself the reasons for such a compliance.” 

“That, my good sir, is impossible just now. His 
situation requires the greatest calmness; he must not 
be disturbed. Besides, it is in direct violation of the 
rules of the garden-house to allow strangers to enter 
there. But,” continued the doctor, seeing I was about 
to reply too roughly—* but you, I promise yon, shall 
form an exception to the rule. You shull see your coun- 
tryman when he is in a state to receive you: he is this 
moment reposing from the soothing effects of a warm 

bed 

“Reposing! Svothing effects !” uttered I, all my sus- 
picions reviving. ‘ Why, what has happened? What 
need had he of soothing remedies ?” 

“Why, you see, my very good sir, the fact is, that 
although he was removed without the least objection on 
his part—to that I pledge you my honour—=still he after- 
wards became extremely violent, and we were forced (un- 
willingly, heaven knows!) to have recourse to strong 
means to calm him.” 

“I know not what to think of it,” said I: “I will 
not, however, do any thing rashly, nor say aught with. 
out good reason. I shall wait your pleasure to admit 
me to see this young man; ot ppl seamed head be 
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rod responsibility if any thing wrong should happen to 


“Surely, my dear sir, that emphasis means something?! 
What is upon your mind? Speak out candidly.” 

The doctor's practised face was impenetrable to 
gaze which [ fixed upon it. He did not acknow 
in a single feature, or by the movement of one m 
the a ye of the reproachful glance. I 
w have no better chance with him ; and not wish- 
ing to waste them, or weaken the effect of the measures 
I meant to take, I resolved to retire to my room, and 
carefully note down what had passed before my eyes, and 
thus lay the foundation for all my foture proceedings. 
Little did I think that the chance discovery of these 
very minutes several years afterwards, would induce 
me to make public, in this way, the occurrences they 
referred to. 

I once more mounted the stairs, and entered my 
chamber ; and, with as much calmness as I could:‘com- 
mand, I committed to paper a statement of what I had 
observed since my entering the Maison de Santé, in refer- 
ence not only to the Englishman, but to his hapless mis- 
tress, from the yellow doctor’s conduct at the dinner-table, 
to the closing in of the grave. This task performed, and 
still no summons arriving from the doctor, I was re- 
solved to wait no longer; and I again descended, deter- 
mined to enforce, if possible, the immediate performance 
of his promise that I should see my countryman. 

I knocked at the study door, and receiving no answer, 
I opened it and walked in. It was empty, and I imme- 
diately turned from it to seek the doctor, whom I sup- 
posed to be at the garden-house. On my way out, one 
of the men servants, who had taken so active a part in 
the events of the precedi..g evening, passed rapidly by 
me, with an expression of alarm visibly marked on his 
countenance. In the natural, but often misplaced avi- 
dity with which we attribute such a sym to the 
object of our own anxiety, I felt that this frightened 
face had sume connection with the Englishman’s situa- 
tion. I accordingly laid hold of the wretch, and peremp- 
torily asked him what had happened ? 

** Don’t ask me, sir; you will know it soom enough— 
but I was not to blame, Let me go; let me go.” 

“ What is it, then? I will hold you fast till you tell 
me.”’ 

“ I am sworn not, sir—I dare not betray what passes 
here.” 

“ Where are you hurrying to, then ?” 

“To the mairie, sir—to fetch the mayor, that he ma 
examine the ——. Let me go; it is as much as my li 
is worth to be seen with you.” 

A violent effort to escape from my grasp accompanied 
these last words, and he ran off in the direction of the 
court-yard. My first impulse was to follow him and 
force out the trath in the magistrate’s presence, but a 
voice detained me by exclaiming, in a mysterious tone— 

“ T will tell you all about it. He is dead.” 

It was the fat lady who spoke, Sho stood at a fitth 


vacant gaze. > ; 

“ Dead !” echoed I, my mind fixed on but one object 
to whom the word could epply—“ Impossible! Who teld 
you so? What do mean?” 

“What I say. He is dead.” 

Her cold, apathetic look, and the oracular air with 
which this boding sentence was uttered, were 


with this strange mixture of reason and folly, 
rushed towards the to obtain the direct re- 
moval or confirmation of oe. As I closely ap- 
proached this hateful den, sound of voices 
from it made me pause a moment; and I distin 
the tonos ot the doctor and the housekeeper—his in en- 
eng Agen expostulation, hers in loud reproach. 

“ Be pacified, my dear Jacqueline,” said he; “of 
what use now is this? Cag it bring him to lif 
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distance, among the shrubs, and looked at me with « ~ 


sively annoying. I could not bear to stand parleying 
and ft .. 
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“No, no—it cannot. All my bitter sorrow is of no 
avail—I know it well. His fine eyes will never open— 
his manly limbs are stiffened in death—and who is to 
blame? Is it not 1? Did not I bring him back? Am 
I not perjured before God and man? Oh, doctor, doctor, 
this crime will hang heavy on your soul !” *. 


“Tut, tut, ’tis only a man the less, and a few years] ly and calmly prepared you for this sad news. 


the sooner. You make too much of‘such an event. Be- 
sides you are not to blame—no one, indeed—no force 
was used to bring him back.” 

“ You solemnly ratified my promise that he should 
not be placed in the garden-house !” 


utterly shocked at the event, the details of which I was 
getting by piece-meal]. I listened without interruption ; 
and the doctor’s relation, true or false, was only broken 
in upon by the housekeeper’s convulsive sobs and uncon- 
nected exclamations of self-reproach and sorrow. 

“ Yes, my dearsir, it was my intention to have quiet- 
I know, 
by self-experience, the shock its abrupt disclosure must 
give to a sensitive heart. Besides, in a highly excited 
state of nervous irritation, there is no knowing the effects 
these sudden surprises may create. However, as I said 
before, the man is no more,—and the regrets of sensi- 


“ Not forced into it, Jacqueline—and he was not. We bility and affection, like the flowers strewed upon a grave, 


carried him to it in his heavy sleep.” 
“ And who lulled him tu security ? Was it not I—am 
I not the cause of all ?” 


may adorn, but cannot animate the dead.” 
A pause followed this metaphor, which the doctor had 
no doubt often served up on such occasions, and a keen 


“No, no—I mixed the sleeping draught, not you.| glance over the convenient pocket-handkerchief which 


», All the blame is mine, if any one’s ; but it was his own|he held for a moment to his-face, watched the effect of 
““%deed.” 


his eloquence. It only added to my impatience, which 


“| “God grant it was, for the sake of the souls of others !| he seemed to perceive, for he immediately resumed— 


“Oh, may heaven forgive me for being even an innocent 


yactor in this dreadful scene !” 


“ Yes, my dear sir, when we conversed together this 
morning, I believed that all was well—that the poor 


» I could no longer bear this. No doubtful meaning at-| gentleman had recovered from his fury at discovering 


tached itself to what was spoken. 


None but the Eng-| the restraint he was in—for I must tell you that I felt 


lishman could. have been thus alluded to. I burst through} it necessary fer his own safety and well-being to have 
the shrubs that concealed me from the path, and I stvod| him removed in his sleep from the room where you left. 


in the middle of it as the speakers eame towards me. 


him. Why these deep groans, my good Jacqueline ? 


As I burst forth, the doctor stood still, and seemed| Neither your pledge nor my honour were compromised ; 


wholly thrown off his guard. 
deep anguish. 


The housckeeper sprang 
towards me, with streaming eyes, and a countenance of| your anxiety in your luoks. 


no force was used. Yes, yes, sir, I will goon. I read 
Well, sir, you will acquit 
me of dishonour on that score. On the faith of a phy- 


“Oh, spare me; in mercy, spare your reproaches !”|sician, I assure you, his reravval was quite necessary. 


exclaimed she, with a choked utterance. “ You can say|The sequel proves him to have been mad. 


nothing so dreadful as what I feel. 


to bring him back ? 
from pollution ? 
him? But I am the cause of all !” 


Instead of 


I am the cause of} calmly submitting to the salutary restraint, and the re- 
all—it was all my doing. What could have urged me 


medies we proposed on his awaking, he was quite furi- 


Was it not to save his mistress}ous. He pushed me from him—struck down my excel- 
You do not believe I meant to betray | lent friend and first assistant—raved wildly of the young 


lady—-talked of love, and liberty, and God knows what—- 


“ Hush, hush, Jacqueline,” whispered the doctor. “He|and when we at last forced him down on the bed and 


knows nothing of what has happened.” 


tied his arms, he burst into tears, and wept like a 


“ Yes, I do know it,” exclaimed I. “ Your voice should | child.” 


be lower, and your acts still darker, if you hope to escape 


the justice I will invoke. 


“ Poor fellow—unfortunate young man—may heaven 


Yes, I do know it—another| pity him and take him—what agony must have wrung 


murder is added to the list of crimes which call fur ven-| his mind !” exclaimed the housekeeper, in a fresh burst 
geance on this hateful place, and on all of you, a vile| of grief. 


gang together.” 


“ Well, sir,” continued the doctor, “ being much afilict- 


“ Murder, sir!” cried the doctor, in a tone too bully-jed by his distress, I removed the camisole.” 


ing for perfect innocence, yet ioo bold for actual guilt— 


“The camisole!” echoed the housekeeper, and the 


“Murder! havo a care what you say, Mister English-| word seemed to penetrate to my heart. 


man; or I shall find means to make you pay for this 


outrage.” 

“Oh no, sir—there was no murder. 
him of that. 
murder.” 

‘** Where, then, is my countryman? Is he not dead ? 
What has destroyed hin? Was he not alive and well, 
two hours ago—less, indeed—when [ spoke with you in 
your study ?” 

“ True,” replied the ductor, tu whom I had put these 
questions—“ true, he is dead—and he was so, even while 
we spoke together. Even ‘hen—at that very moment, 
perhaps—he destroyed himself, in a paroxysm of insa- 
nity.” 

“Then, by heavens, you drove him mad !” exclaimed 
I. “ But I do not believe it. If he be dead, it was not 
by his own hand he died. There has been some foul 
play. Where is your chief assistant? The sallow- 
complexioned one? Does he know any thing of this 
frightful event ?” 

“ My poor friend! He does, indeed—and wretched 
he is at the result. He was the first to hasten at the 
ery of alarm, and he vainly plunged his lancet into the 
poor lad’s throat : even from the carotid artery no blood 
would come. He was stone dead.” 

“God forgive me !—God forgive me !” cried the house- 
keeper, wringing her hands, and weeping aloud. 

“You make zay blood run cold,” said I. ‘* How did 
this happen, if indeed you speak the truth ?” 


“ How did it happen? naturally enough, and simply 


It was bad enough, God knows, but not 


too—the way such things terminate nine times out of 


ten, particularly with Englishmen. Driven desperate at 
finding himself secured, he was not an instant alone be- 
fore he strangled himself.” 
- “But Aaa him? Why leave him alone? Why 
leave him the means of suicide, if, as you persist in say- 
ing, he was mad 2?” 

“ Ay, sir, now you ask rational questions, and I will- 
ingly answer them. It was indeec my intention to have 

id you of this event, and made you a witness to the 
legal enquiry about to be entered into. I was on the 
way to seck you when you burst into the path.” 

alse as I knew this to be, I made no reply. I was 


“ Yes, Jacqueline, 1 removed the camisole. Don’t 
start at that word, sir—many a man has it saved from 


Do not accuse | destruction !”’ 


“ Many a one it has driven to desperation !” said the 
housekeeper. 

“ Yes, sir,” continued the doctor, unheeding her in- 
terruption, “ worked on by my sensibility, I fatally re- 
moved the best security for the patient’s safety. But he 
appeared utterly exhausted—worn out, as it were, by 
his struggle—-and he calmly consented to be placed ina 
warm bath. Apparently soothed and refreshed by this 
remedy, he again lay down in bed, and a faithful 
guardian was left to watch in his chamber. But no 
sooner was my back turned, (my worthy friend and first 
assistant being already out of the way,) than I persuad- 
ed the man to quit his post, feigning a wish for repose, 
and declaring he could not sink to sleep with another 
person in the room. The man-——poor Ambrose--(a kind. 
hearted fell6w—he did it for the best)—relying on the 
good faith of the patient, complied with this treacherous 
request; and scarcely could he have closed the door, 
when your countryman--most dishonourably, I must 
say, and with the peculiar cunning of insane persons— 
put an end to his existence.” 

“God forgive and pity him!” murmured the house- 
keeper. 

The doctor stood still, took a pinch of snuff, and seem- 
ed to consider his recital as finished. But I was far 
from being satisfied. I passed over the doctor’s reason- 
ing on the point of honour, the treachery and cunning 
of the unfortunate young man ; and I asked him to ex- 
plain how he had perpetrated the desperate deed. 

“ Ay, sir,” replied he, “ you may well ask that ques- 
tion, for I still ask it of myself. How could he succeed 
in effecting his purpose, when every reasonable mcans 
were carefully removed? Why, sir, the most trifling 
thing that could be rationally turned to self-destruction 
was taken away—not even his cravat—not as much as 
a nail—not a pin was leftin the room. But, sir, mad- 
ness will effect miracles in such a case—and you shall 
hear of the singular method taken by this maniac to 
baffle our precautions, and, you will excuse my saying, 
ungratefully to annoy us, and throw a stigma on this 





tfurther in this matter. 


= : 
establishment—for assuredly he 
tive in strangling himself” sear have no 

“ For heaven’s sake, doctor, don’t speak th 
-_ you feel enmity to the dead 2” cried the: 

eeper. 7 

“ Jacqueline, you are totally unable to e : 

feelings—so hold your tongue. I forbid you 
Have you no cor 

me ?—no resentment for the insult offered to 
me personally—to my professional reputation J 
fact of one of my patients having killed himsaipe 4 
had had even the honour, the delicacy, to leave g Pind 
two behind him to thank me for my care of him. ¥ 
not have blamed him in the least ; but as it ied 
will forgive him—never! But, see, here es 
mayor to examine into the transaction, J 
can to smother my just resentment. -You y 
to the house, Jacqueline. Now, sir, you vat B 
choose it, attend and hear the witnesses tk 
statements to the magistrate. I am willing to py " 
your hasty expression a while ago—I am not a map 
bear enmity for inconsiderate warmth, but a 
insult I will never forgive—never! MonsieurJg 
I have the honour to offer you my civilitiesy 
you a thousand pardons for disturbing you 0 eg 
morning. But what can be said? If forej 
without respect to the authorities, or, I might 
individuals, fix on unseasonable hours to'Violate. 
in this way, you know I am not responsible, 
Monsieur le Maire will acquit me of any want 
gard to himself or the magistracy.” we 

‘“* Monsieur le Docteur will not do me the ininstis 
imagine that I could suspect him of aught i 
with the most perfect propriety and good 

“ Ah, Monsieur le Maire, you are tuo 
gent—I shall be proud to endeavour to merit auch 
tinguished approbation.” ae 

“Not at all, Monsieur le Docteur. A man tikes 
has no want of eulogy. Your reputation— ( 
known character—allow me—” fs, 

Here the mayor held forth his snuff-box, and the de 
tor obsequiously plunged his thumb and 
into the proffered contents—the only cosplay 
thoroughly empty which was bandied between tiem | 
felt the most impatient contempt of the call 
cian and the cold-blooded functionary, who eo 
ploy themselves, on the very threshold, as E might. 
it, of despair and-crime. The poor housekeepers 
affected by still stronger emotions; and the Gosoeg 
length proposed to the mayor to proceed to the trams 
ment of ** the little affair,” as he called it. 9 


“37° G 
“ Most willingly,” answered the mayor. Bee 
requires tiis examination on my part, un as 


consider any enquiry to be, beyond that whieh you yor. 
self might answer. Your respectable character isagb 
ficient guarantee.” ere 
“ Ah, Monsieur le Maire !” replied the doctor, 
him short, with a cringe extraordinary, and gabe 
him into the garden-house, the door of which 
unbolted and unbarred at his knock. z 
“ Now, sir, if you please,” continued he, ad 
me, and pulling off his black silk cap, and I st 
ward, followed by the housekeeper, who d 
would also attend, notwithstanding the doctor’ 
the contrary. He showed no disposition to contemet 
point with her ; and in a minute more the low deatm 
closed behind us by Michel, and we pursued ' our W 
along the narrow corridor. The doctor now fo 
lead, and stepped briskly on before the measure® 
of the mayor, on whose track I followed ch 
housekeeper coming next, and Michel bringing4 
rear. The aspect of the place was horrible- 
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.|row, and dark—the doors of the several rooms 


side were firmly closed, and the most discordant 
piercing through them, groans, shrieks, and in 
two places bursts of appalling laughter. The 
maniacs had been, no doubt, cautioned to bé quieQat 
with the cross-grained tact of insanity, had thus 
the commands of their tyrants. eit 


“Come on, come on, sir—fear nething !” said) 


i 
a> 


tor, from the furthest end of the corridor, to theea 


magistrate, who gave evident symptoms of ala 
we all silently moved forward to the place of our! 
diate destination. ; es 
The mayor shrunk back, and shuddered : he: 
before him into the room. 1 sympathised with 
he suffered, as if I had held a link of an elect 
The housekeeper tremblingly grasped my rm. J 
pushed her forward; and, following the impuaee 
moment more we were all in the room, Where sie 
yellow doctor, and Ambrose, the attendant, 
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" gfpstified the insulted honour of a Frenchman ! 
+) sir,” continued he, taking a large pinch of snuff, “ the 
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back entrance, after he had conducted the mayor 

why left him in parley with the chief doctor in the 
One other object completed the awful and truly shock- 
rather let me call it, 


the cell, for it was small, scarcely high enough to allow 


» © a tall man to stand upright, with one closely barred win- 


w, and totally unfurnished, but by a chair, a small 
‘bly and a mete. ungarnished bed. On this wretched 
bier lay the outstretched corpse of the young English- 
man, displaying the fine proportion of his limbs, for it 
was covered only by the shirt which had furnished him 
the means of self-destruction, and down the front of 
which two narrow strips had been ingeniously torn. His 
features showed but little of the distertion common in 


oe cases of violent death. The eyes and mouth had been 


closed by some accustomed hand, and the fine profile 
was placidly exposed. But the livid colouring of strangu- 
Jation was on his face. A still darker trace was evident 
all round the throat; and on the left side of it a broad 
and bloodless gash, made by the too tardy lancet, show- 
ed that life had ceased to circalate when the blade was 


ied. 

Oe the table by the bed-side lay the simple apparatus 
of death. This was one of the bedstead screws loosened 
from its place, to which was tied the two strips of linen, 
torn from the shirt and knotted firmly together. With 
this a tourniquet had been constructed ; and with such 
an upparently fragile noose the strong-nerved arm of 

 despair-completed the deed. 

The mayor, who was an old timid man, but compas- 

~‘gionate and clear-sighted, seemed sensibly affected while 
he gazed on this sad spectacle of premature death. The 
housekeeper could not support the view. No sooner did 
her eye rest on the livid face, than all the violence of 
womanly weakness broke forth, and she was removed 
-from the room by the men-servants, insensible and in 
strong hysterics. 


"= The mayor proceeded to his examination—but what 


a mockery of an inquest it displayed! A few hurried 

questions put to the two doctors and the attendants, 

, ly answered, and briefly noted down, sufficed for 

the legal ratification of the doctor’s recital. All was 

_" admitted, arid recorded as faot. How insufficient an 

enquiry into so awful an event! Not an oath adminis- 

tered—not a witness sifted—not a secret elicited, if there 

‘were such—not a fact established, by any testimony of 
even decent selemnity ! 

“Good God!” thought I, “is this indeed enough! 
Gan this satisfy the watchful jealousy of judicial cau- 
tion? Docs the law require no more? And are whole 
millions content with such imbecile legislation ? What, 

_ after all, if this story be not trac—if this man has perish- 
ed by some other hand than his own—f this den of suf- 
fering be indeed the depot of murder !” 

Such were the notions that arose, as the old mayor 
took down his imperfect memoranda: and as he prepar- 
ed to depart, declaring the inquest to be finished, I felt 
stupified, and unable to move. 

“ Well, sir,” said the doctor to me, with an air of un- 
feeling selfishness that filled me with disgust, “ I trust 
you are quite satisfied. You see the respectable magi- 
strate has examined this affair—you see that our laws 
allow every indulgence to any foreign gentleman who 
may cat himself off without any reservation for the mo- 
tives of the deed, though it were p@rhaps well if some 

thumous disgrace, some ex post facto punishment, 

But, 


pagnanimity of our code scorns to wage war against 


- @-4the dead—no stake is driven through the poor mortal 


femains in our country.” 


ed so good an example, and forbore to outrage the 


i + “It would be well, sir,” said I, “ that individuals fol- 
o. 


ind that they may have forced to madness—if indéed 


~~ the body”—but I stopped short, not merely from a feel- 


“ing of the uselessness of the contest, but from the con- 


» Yiction, which a moment’s cool reflection had establish- 


me ed, that the unfortunate young man had truly been his 
| “Sewn destroyer. All the appearances of the place con- 


the fact. There was no evidence of a struggle, 

bt @ mark of violence on the body, nor on the fragile 
ment which covcred it, but the trace where the 
eds were deliberately torn down. But the strongest 
of of such having been the mode of his death lay, I 
aght, in the impossibility of such a tale having been 
ted, and such improbable means imagined and as. 

i for the accomplishment of the deed. But having 


po tert 
e+ w0n the fatal evidences, and heard the details, I firmly 


Welieye that such was the fact; and since that day I 


Hf © have never doubted that the only parallel death which I 





ever heard of—that of Pichegru—-was truly stated, al- 
though I bad before considered it impossible. 

“ Yes, doctor,” resumed I, as the old magistrate stood 
close to mé, complaisantly bowing, and throwing a last 
look of compassion on tis corpse, “ I am so far satisfied 
in this unhappy affair as to believe the recital I have 
heard. Any observation now as to the causes of the sad 
catastrophe would be of little avail. But there is an- 
other matter,” and I here looked full at the yellow doc- 
tor, “of a more questionable nature, into which I feel it 
a bounden duty to enquire, and to which I inust request 
the mayor's best attention. In one word, gentlemen— 
I address you both—I witnessed the funeral of the lady 
in the church-yard last night.” 

“ Well, sir, and: what then?” said the chief doctor, 
with great composure, while his assistant showed no 
change. 

“ And what then?” echoed I. “ Is it thus you allude 
to any thing connected with the mysterious death and 
midnight funeral of that hapless female ?” 

“ Lord bless you, sir, there was no mystery in it. She 
died a natural death, and a happy relief to her it was, 
for the world does not hold one object to attach her to it. 
She was buried at night—we always bury our dead at 
night—the law allows it, sir, and both death and burial 
are duly certified by myself and my friend and first as. 
sistant here, and the papers deposited in the office of 
Monsieur le Maire an hour ago.” 

“ Yes, sir, that I fully confirm, if you are interested 
in the subject,” said the mayor, offering me a pinch of 
snuff, and moving onwards.” 

I knew not what to say. I saw that it was vain to 
attempt to penetrate the shield of professional tact and 
official sanction which covered the transactions of the 
place. I accordingly moved on, with the others, through 
the garden, silently but fruitlessly endeavouring to ar- 
range my thoughts into some systematic train. 

Michel, who had reached the house before we ap- 
proached it, now came briskly up to the doctor, and 
whispered something to him. 


“Indeed! Already !” exclaimed the doctor, and turn- 
ing to his sallow assistant, he added something in a 
lower tone, of which I only caught the last words—* the 
parents (or the relations, for the French word is the 
same for both,) are come to take her away.” And then 
addressing me, he said, “Come on, sir, and you will see 
the departure of one in whom you are interested.” 

The fat lady was the only person who now inspired 
me with any peculiar interest beyond the pity I felt for 
all the forced inmates of the horrid place. . But a mi- 
nute or two showed me that an object did exist to fill 
me with astonishment, and a momentary delight, that 
almost effaced the recent shock, but which as quickly 
subsided into a gloomy association with it. 

Slowly supported down the narrow stairs by the at- 
tendant nurse, and emerying from the little portal, the 
face and form of the beautiful sufferer, whom I believed 
to be in her grave, broke upon me like a vision of a purer 
world, and made me start back in doubt, which was suc- 
ceeded first by the delight, and next by the gloom I have 
described. Almost incredulous, 1 witnessed the meeting 
between the lovely girl and her father and mother, who 
came in person at the summons of her lover’s treacherous 
companion, to snatch her, as he and they thought, from 
the danger of the Englishman’s ardent love. They little 
knew they could but divorce her from the neighbour- 
hood of his breathless body! The sweet girl rushed 
into their outstretched arms like one reprieved from 
death. They deluged her with tears, and, utterly sub- 
dued by her evident state of suffering, they implored her 
forgiveness, like truant children at their parents’ knees. 

Nothing could be more affecting than the scene. The 
daughter embraced, with straining energy, the repentant 
authors of her being and the unintentional cause of her 
misery, of which even she did not then know the full 
extent. Has she since known it? Has some less falter- 
ing tongue than minco—for I dared not utter the truth 
when she enquired after him—informed her of his fate ? 
I confess myself ignorant—perhaps culpably, but cer- 
tainly nut unfeelingly so—of her after history. Grati- 
fied to be witness of even the deceptive happiness I then 
saw her enjoy, I have never since sought for the in- 
formation of her subsequent sorrow. Still less could I 
risk hearing of the fickle forgetfulness of his fate and 
her own sufferings, which the lapse of years has possi- 
bly brought ; for beautiful, and passionate, and tender 
as she was, she was but human, and who may answer 
for the wasting influence of time upon the tenderest and 
truest heart? cal 

I saw her leave the hateful scene of so much an- 
guish, little knowing that she left within it a spec- 
tacle of horror, compared to which all the rest was 


=a 
extasy; and I have never since had 
‘The treacherous friend seemed 

when he heard my poor countryman’s fate. He made 
all the wretched reparation in his power, as if to throw 
a veil of decent repentance on his perfidy; and on him 
devolved the task of prying the last duties to the hapless 
youth, and of telling his sad story to his friends.’ ~~. 

The reader will easily divine that it was the 

the poor old worn-out woman of which | had witnessed 
the funeral]. 


A strong representation was afterwards made in the . 


proper quarter, as to those events, and others of the same 
nature, which had previously and subsequently taken 
place within the Maison de Santé. The establishment 
was in consequence broken up—the persons Who forméd 
it were dispsrsed beyond the reach of my enqui 
and the mansion has since been converted into a 
nary for young females, where, I hope, the pu 
practices of virtue and intelligence have for ever 
away the stains of its former pollution: 

If, in this desultory sketch, enough has been 
of the likelihood of abuse in private madhouses, a 
ficient done to make one being pause before he ex 
another to the same danger, the subject will not be with. . 
out a moral, nor the writer without a reward. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Wrazall.—These entertaining memoirs are ‘ 


drawing rapidly to a close; another number, or 
thereabout, will conclude them. No one who 
reads it will wish it shorter. 

The Original.—* The Original, by Thomas 
Walker, M. A., Barrister at Law, and one of the 
Police Magistrates of London,” the work so 
entertainingly reviewed in a late nuwber of 
the London Quarterly—which review induced 
several correspondents to request us to make 
them better acquainted with it—we have re~ 
ceived, and next week we propose to make this 
journal the vehicle of its publication, by com- 
mencing to reprint all the matter it contains 
which is at all likely to interest Americans. 
The articles on the “Art of attaining high 
Health,” “On Dining,” ard so forth, are racy, 
and marked with a degree of quiet common 
sense and humour that is very much to our taste. 
The articles which we shall omit, relate to 
pauperism in England, poor laws and municipal 
regulations, which would be of no value to our 
readers. It is addressed to people who are 
what is called “good livers,” and gives the 
“ original” ideas of a very original thinker, who 
seems to have taken the periodical form of 
publication to exhibit his quaintness, at the 
same time that he was desirous to diffuse 
humour and promote social intercourse and 
sound views on common every-day topics. ‘We 
promise our friends that they will possess in it, 
if they think as we do, nO Ordinarytreat. Our 
copy is the second edition. * age 

Gieseler’s Text Book of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory.—This important work has been translated 
from the third German edition by Francis Cun- 
ninghan, and is just issued in three handsome 
octavo volumes py Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
We have not of course yet perused it, but its 
reputation has preceded its translation, and we 
are pleased to see it so well executed and 
printed. Professor Sears of the Newtown Theo- 
logical Institution, says he regards itas the most 
perfect text book before the public. . Profes 
Ware, of Cambridge, says, ‘ The plan, and 
arrangement and distribution of parts has great 
advantages ; and the extreme brevity of the text 


is well compensated by constant reference in’ * 


the notes to the original sources, copious. 
citation of authorities, and an ample ani minute 


supply of dates. The li impartial 





spirit running through the work, is‘worthy alse 
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of all commendation.” A fourth volume, which 
has not yet appeared in Germany, will complete 
the work. 


Latrobe’s Rambler in Mezxico.—We had but 
just finished the perusal of the London copy of 
this work, and written a favourable notice of it, 
when several days before the Journal was pub- 


lished, we received an American edition from 


the press of Harper & Brothers. It is, as we 


remarked in our last, well worth reading, and 
as it is now accessible at a very moderate cost, 


we shall scarcely feel it obligatory to issue 
;another edition. ; 

* The Pickwick Club.—This trifle, “ The Post- 
humous papers of the Pickwick Club,” we 
should be ministering to false, trifling, and 
depraved tastes, if we recommended as contain- 
Using, there- 
fore, our usual unbiased mode of speaking, we 


ing either good wit or humour. 


pronounce it unworthy of purchase. 
Strangers.—Among the distinguished stran- 
gers who have visited Philadelphia within a few 


weeks, and graced her Wistar and other social 
parties, we have noticed Mr. Nuttall, Mr. Au- 
dubor, Mr. Fox, Lord Selkirk, and Major Jack 


Downing. 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic ° Asso- 
ciation.—At the Tenth Triennial Festival of 
this Association, held on the 6th of October 
last, an address was delivered by James L. 
Homer, Esq. which well deserves the circulation 
It does not 
flow in the too frequent current of unmingled 
adulation of those whom the speaker addresses; 
it ig a practical, business address, compliment- 
ing, but not flattering; exposing defects, and 
proposing remedies, as well as giving credit for 
The style is fearless and un- 


it has received in pamphlet form. 


the good done. 
studied ; some of the popular absurdities of the 


day are properly rebuked, especially the Trades- 
Unions. Altogether the address is highly com- 


mendable. 


On the first of January next, will be publish- 
ed from this office, No. I. of the 


AMERICAN MEDICAL LIBRARY 
AND INTELLIGENCER. 


Edited by—cRaNVILLE SHARP PATTISON, M. D. and 
ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. D. 


The “Library” will be published in semi- 
monthly parts, on the Ist and 15th of every 
mosth, and the publisher pledges himself that 
nothing shall prevent its appearance regularly 
on the days of publication. Each part will con- 
tain 128 pages, and will be divided into two 
parts, the “ Library” and the “ Intelligencer.” 
The latter will occupy, in each number, from 
sixteen to twenty pages. This partof the work 
will contain “a concentrated record of medical 
science and literature,” to be made up of infor- 
mation of the following kinds :—1st. Editorials. 
2d. Short original communications of interest 
furnished from the practice of the editors or 
their friends. 3d. Critical and analytical notices 
of all original American medical publications. 
4th. Analytical notices of the different Ameri- 
can medical journals. 5th. A periscopic review 
and detail of the interesting facts contained in 
the European medical periodicals. And, lastly, 
a summary of medical news. 

The former, the library department, will 
occupy 112 pages. It will contain reprints 
of the most valuable medical and surgical 
works which appear in Great Britain, and 
will occasionally be enriched with translations 
of medical books, of great interest, from the 
French, German, or Italian presses. In select- 
ing books for republication, the editors will 
always give a preference to those which are of 
a practical character, and such, as, in their 
judgment, will be most interesting to their 
subscribers. 


TERMS. 
1. The Library will be published semi-monthly, in 


Frost’s United States.—Frost’s History of|numbers of 128 octavo pages each; 112 of which will 


the United States, for the use of schools and 
academies, issued by Key & Biddle, appears to 


us to be well adaptcd to its object, and we say 


this after a somewhat close inspection of its|annum, payable in advance. 


contents, and with some predilections for others; 
but we believe Frost’s will soon supersede those 


in use, where teachers are particular to use the 


. 
ee 


Rew American Publications. 
Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, by J.C. J. Gie- 


seler, Doctor of Philosophy and Thevlogy, and Professor 


of Theology in Gottingen: translated from the third 
German edition, by Francis Cunningham. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Philadelphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Diary of a Blasé, by Captain Marryat. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Carey & Hart. 

Latrobe’s Rambler in Mexico. 1 vol. 12mo. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


i 
Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 


great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 


who should be credited. 


have paid. 
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New 


consist of a reprint of a standard work,—the remainder, 
of original matter. The whole so arranged that each 
work may be bound separately. 

2. The subscription price will be TEN DoLLARs per 
Five dollars will be receiv- 
ed in part payment from a single subscriber. Any per- 
son remitting payment for ten copies, will be entitled to 
a copy gratis. 


3. Subscriptions received in January or July of each 
year. 


Subscriptions and orders for this work received by all 
the regular agents for my periodicals, and at the publica- 
tion office, by A. WALDIE. 


——— 

Waldie’s Literary Omnibus.—Those who de- 
sign to subscribe to Waldie’s Literary Omnibus 
will oblige the proprietor by forwarding their 
names and remittances at the earliest practicable 
date. Distant subscribers, in particular, will 
remember that to receive the first number in 
due course, it is necessary they should imme- 
diately inform us of their intentions. 


We must insist on subscribers, sending for 
missing Nos. to do so free of expense tous. A 
single postage of a letter is trifling, but the 
amount we have to pay is really onerous. Very 
rarely, indeed, does the mistake occur in our 
office. 


0&> Those wishing to discontinue the Library 
or Port Folio, will please send notice of their 
intention before the end of the year. 


Those who have not yet paid their subscrip- 
tions, will confer a particular favour by making 
payment. 
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